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The Editor Writes: 


CONTEST entries are pouring in upon us with 

every mail. They come special delivery, reg- 
istered, insured, and often by personal messenger. 
That there is an increasing interest in the Contest 
and the activities of the Association is evident to 
all who can peek into our office these busy days. 
But that is as we expect it. Many new publications 
are being entered this year thus becoming mem- 
bers of the Association with a decided voice in the 
conduction of its many affairs. 

We have called ourselves a co-operative organi- 
zation, a federation of publication staffs. We 
understand that the Associated Press, one of the 
great news gathering and distributing agencies in 
America, is organized on a similar basis, and each 
member-paper contributes its share of support to 
the pies! gpa has a voice in its -plans 
and policies, and receives a proportionate share 
of the returns. The C. S. P. A. depends upon 
each member-publication to bear its proportionate 
share for the maintenance of the organization 
which functions practically twelve months of the 
year. Each receives the same return from the As- 
sociation and each contributes of itself to a con- 
tinuously developing and unique educational 
project. As the pioneers might say, the latch 
string is always open in 406 John Jay all for the 
members and friends of the Association. 

The Convention is only a few weeks away. Cer- 
tain of its plans for its annual conduction remain 
standard but in delegations, speakers, and spirit 
there is always something new at each Convention. 
As we have told you in the-past, it is difficult to - 
announce speakers much in advance of the open- 
ing session. All our speakers volimteer their 
services and as they are busy men and women, we 
cannot ask them to obligate themselves too far 
ahead. Their time is precious and their attention 
to the details of their own activities is most neces- 
sary asa glance at such publications as THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
UNE, and other great newspapers would indicate. 
The 1932 list will be as notable in the newspaper 
world as the 1931 program and all preceding pro- 
grams have indicated. 

The University extends a most cordial welcome 
to all its guests. The student body: looks forward 
each year with increased interest to the coming of 
the delegates, and why not? For a growing num- 
ber of undergraduates come from schools which 
are members of the Association and many have 
been delegates to the Convention in the past. It 
will soon be impossible for a student to come from 
any school whose publication is not connected 
with the work of the Association. We shall look 
for you all on March 10. 


eh RN 


AANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of 

state chairmen, which you will read in the fol- 
lowing pages, has aroused a great deal of interest 
from among the schools which have received let- 
ters from those who have already accepted their 
appointment. 

It is eon to keep in close touch with the 
school publication world unless one travels about 
the country visiting staffs and observing the man- 
ner in which publications are produced in other 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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“6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


ARCH 10, 11 and 12 are the dates which should be 
M “invulnerable” on your calendar, for they are’ the oc- 
casion of the Eighth Annual C. S. P. A. Contest and 
Convention, here in New York City. 
. es 
Special Contest Features 
IN the April number of “The Review,” there will appear 
the seven prize-winning “stories” of the three special fea- 
ture contests about which you should have received detailed 
information. 

One concerns three types of news writing for newspaper 
members—news stories, feature stories and editorials—that 
have been published between February 1, 1931, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932. For the best “story” of each type, the Co- 
lumbia University Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi will offer a 
bronze medal bearing the seal of the Association. The 
awards for these “stories”, the final entry date of which was 
February 15, will be announced at the Convention in March. 


is the result of a need that has been voiced by several ad- 
visers of hand-set publications. 

Special judging of a very high caliber will take care of 
this particular class of publications, in addition to the regu- 
lar contest entries. 

If you are interested, please send in marked entries for 


HAND-SET CONTEST on or before February 20. 


No extra fee is required for this service. 
*k * * 


First Handbooks Arrive 

"T HE first handbooks from high schools throughout Amer- 

ica to arrive in our office in response to an article in a 
recent “Review” are the Freshman Handbook of the Blod- 
gett Vocational High School, Syracuse, New York, the 
Handbook of the Joseph Kohn High School of Commerce 
for Girls in New Orleans, Louisiana, and the Handbook of 
the Henry W. Allen High School of Commerce for Girls 


in New Orleans. 


Another is open to C.S.P.A. 
magazine members. Here 
again there are three types of 
writing—poems, stories and 
articles (i.e., an essay, inter- 
view or a similar type of writ- 
ing). The Writers’ Club of 
Columbia University will offer 
a bronze medal for the best of 
each type. The time of pub- 
lication of these types of writ- 
ing, the announcement of the 
awards and the final entry 
date are the same as the news- 
paper awards. 

The last is a publicity con- 
test, the deadline of which is 
February 20, for the best story 
written and printed in your 
publication from the informa- 
tion that was contained in the 
large poster which was also 
mailed to you. The story 
should include the participa- 
tion of your school and publi- 
cation in the Annual Contest 
and Convention of the C. S. 
P. A. The winner of this con- 
test will be announced at the 
Convention in March and the 
story will be printed in the 
columns of “The Review.” 
at that time. 


No extra fee is required for any of these seven contests. 
* 


* 


Special Hand-Set Publications Contest 


S a special feature this year, the C. S. P. A. Director has 
created a contest for hand-set publications. 
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A suitable award will be made 


DON’T MISS THE CONVENTION 
OMER A. POST, Business and Editorial 


Adviser of “The Lincoln News,” Tacoma, 
Washington, is not in doubt about the 
value of the annual Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention if one can judge from his 
unsolicited letter. This year, again, his publica- 
tion is sending a representative from the far 
Northwest. 
“IT am happy to tell you that Lincoln High School will 
again be represented at the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Bob Smyth, who has already 


earned a position on next semester’s staff as a feature 


Association in March. 


writer and who has served one semester as circulation 
manager of the paper, will be our representative. His 
plans for the trip to New York now are practically 
complete. 

“I have worked since last year to insure us of this 
representation, knowing of the wonderful inspiration the 
report of Dornford Stoliker on last year’s convention was 
to my staffs. I thoroughly believe in such conventions 
as you hold and want to assure you, Mr. Murphy, that 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and its con- 
vention and contests are a wonderful inspiration to my 
staffs. I am convinced our results are of a higher stand- 
ard as a result of the high ideals you set.” 


In the first mentioned 
school, the handbook is print- 
ed in the school print shop. 

* * 

FROM Yenching University 

in Peiping, China, we re- 
ceived the December number 
of the “Yenta Journalism 
News” which carried a very 
interesting bit of information 
for journalist-compositors. 

“When necessary, a jour- 
nalist should be able to set his 
own type. Yenching journal- 
ism students work before the 
cases which, in China, may oc- 
cupy one full, large-size room 
to hold a font of type. There 
are nearly 50,000 monotype- 
characters in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and since each charac- 
ter must have several score to 
several hundred pieces of type 
to a font, how far one may 
have to walk to set a Chinese 
newspaper column may be 
imagined. Of course, in every 
day use, only 3,000 to 4,000 
word characters will be quite 


sufficient.” 
* * x 


Press Conference Held in Milford 
D ECEMBER 4 was the date of the first school press con- 


ference which was sponsored by “Wetomhis,” publica- 


tion of Milford, Connecticut, High School. 


This move 


Stratford, New Haven and Shelton were represented by 
approximately fifty-five delegates. 
(Continued on Page 4) 





Junior High Publications 


Commercially Printed 


HOULD there be a new classifi- 

cation in the contests? The an- 

nual contests are one of the surest 
ways to improve a school newspaper. 
In the Henry R. Pattengill Junior High 
School of Lansing, Michigan, during 
the last six years the “East Courier” 
has changed from a four-page pulp 
paper stock, with each page measur- 
ing six inches by nine inches and carry- 
ing two columns, to a six-page maga- 
zine stock paper, measuring eight 
inches by ten and one-half inches and 
carrying three columns. This change 
has been made possible without a new 
press but by developing the fullest ca- 
pacity of the old press. New type, new 
galleys, and new chassis lock are all 
that has been added in the way of 
equipment. It might not come amiss, 
however, to mention the fact that really 


By GEORGE W. BECKWITH 


exceptional men have been in charge 
of printing the paper. This entire 
change, however» may be largely laid 
to the fact that as the papers were en- 
tered in the contests and received the 
benefits of being compared with other 
papers, opportunities for advancement 
were apparent. In one of the first 
contests the editorial page was very 
weak. When this weakness became 
apparent, it was strengthened and is 
now one of the strongest. So on, with 
each one of the departments. This, 
however, does not touch on the equip- 
ment other than brawn and brains. 

In the large junior high school, there 
may be many with unlimited equip- 
ment, a linotype and a cylinder press. 
In the small school there is only the 
mimeograph available. For the school 


offering printing, the publication of the 


DON’T MISS THESE AT THE CONVENTION! 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
REFLECTS 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HE foundations of junior high school publications lie in the junior 


high school as an institution. 


The ideal junior high school publica- 


tion is the publication that best exemplifies the aims of the junior high 


school movement. 


Junior school journalism should not slavishly imitate 


senior school journalism or professional journalism; it should cull and 
select from these sources all that is best, and then adapt, color, and inter- 
pret to the end that junior school journalism might become a real repre- 
sentative of the peculiar needs of the school and of the pupil. 


Program 


The Ideal Publication for the Junior High School 
Ralph P. Gallagher, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Fitting the Newspaper Make-up to the Needs of the Junior High 


School Child 


Clyde R. Miller, 


Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers College 


Fitting the Content of the Publication to the Junior School Child 


Speaker to Be Announced Later 


Adapting Writing Standards to the Junior School Child 
Sarah C. Christie, Trenton, New Jersey 


Types of Features and Sources of Features Especially Appropriate to 


the Junior School 


Thomas E. Robinson, Trenton, New Jersey 


Editorials That Carry Out the Junior School Aim 


Ruth G. Greene, Albany, New York 


The Place of Sports in the Junior School Paper 
Walter Cywinski, Trenton, New Jersey 
The Advertising Problem and Methods of Circulation in a Junior 


School 


DeWitt D. Wise, New Rochelle, New York 


The Work of the Art Staff in Junior School Publications 
Mrs. Margaret Wefer, New Rochelle, New York 


school paper is made a project for the 
advanced printing students. Of course, 
there is a possibility that a school in 
any class may have resource to a com- 
mercial printer. When one comes to 
the publication of the paper and the 
contests, there are two questions that 
may come to mind. 


PAPER measuring seventeen in- 

ches by twenty-two inches can well 
use sub-heads and display type that 
would be entirely out of place in a 
paper measuring eight inches by ten 
inches. The smaller paper can how- 
ever present as an attractive appear- 
ance without its sub-heads and display 
type. The small paper may present 
its material in as clear-cut, concise man- 
ner as the larger paper. The small 
paper may have a balance that is attrac- 
tive to the eye, as well as the large 
paper. The large paper may have a 
great amount of space to fill, but the 
small paper with a smaller space must 
make its articles short and pertinent; 
they may however be as easily read- 
able and as interesting in nature. The 
small paper that the entire 
range of the school’s activities must 
needs be well planned as well as exe- 
cuted. Certainly the small paper may 
be as free from typographical errors 
as the paper that is linotyped. 

Is too much stress laid on the ap- 
pearance of the paper when such ap- 
pearance is entirely due to the equip- 
ment available? Is the smaller school 
publishing its own paper (by publish- 
ing we mean hand setting and hand 
printing) being discriminated against? 


covers 


N order to find the answer a ques- 

tionairre was sent out to fifty junior 
high schools in all parts of America. 
The schools which were prize winners 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation contest were the ones mainly 
selected. 

The questionnaire sent out was as 

follows: 

1. How is copy prepared? In Eng- 
lish classes; in journalism classes 
under journalism instructor; spe- 
cial group. 

How is your paper printed? In 
school; by a commercial printer. 
If by a commercial printer, how 
is material sent to him? In 
dummy form; printer makes 
dummy; material partly made 
into dummy. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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HE son of the house comes home 
from war—I mean town—his face 
lighted with pleading eagerness. 

He believes his tone is matter-of-fact 
and casual. “Ed says the elk are com- 
ing out again, and hunting’s good up 
about Jardine. Jim Jacobsen got 
in this morning with a cow.” 

It is four o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon when a car rolls jubi- 
lantly into the noisy streets of 
Jardine. The mining town 
hums with activity during the 
hunting season. Cars honk, 
men shout, dogs bark, and 
overhead street lights twinkle 
and blink apologetically dim 
in the brighter day light. 

Jardine is a city of log 
cabins which have grown up 
about a tungsten and arsenic 
mine. It is on the edge of 
geyser-land. Away to the south, hun- 
dreds of columns of white steam rise 
and fall from the sulphur pits of the 
hot springs on both sides of the Yel- 
lowstone line. During the summer 
months the town shrinks to only a few 
homes, and many staringly empty 
houses. At the influx of hunters, it 
swells till every building is filled to 
capacity with expectant gun toters, will- 
ing to pay for the privilege. 


The one free thing in the town is 
electric current. The Yellowstone 
river supplies an immense amount of 
water power energy which is generated 
by the municipal power plant into 
“juice.” The authorities never bother 
to turn off the street lights during the 
day, and private home owners waste 
power in a shocking manner. 


EVEN miles below Jardine is Gar- 

diner, thriving on the tourist trade 
in summer, on the presence of thou- 
sands of hunters in winter. Just out- 
side the all important border line, it 
forms the northern entrance to the 
Yellowstone Park. 


Gardiner is picturesque to the ex- 
treme, a veritable paradise for the man 
who perks up his ears at the sound of 
the word, “elk.” The curbs of main 
street are lined with disreputable ve- 
hicles, parked to the overflowing with 
bedding and cooking utensils. Here 
and there a skillet or an ancient coffee 
pot peeps precariously from an over- 
stuffed box on a running board, or a 
wool sock sticks its. toe out of a bundle 
tied to aradiator. The sidewalks fairly 
buzz with activity. Clusters of red- 
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Elk Talk 


By GRACE OSBORNE 


capped hunters pause before shop win- 
dows to argue the pro and con of elk 
hunting and prophesy hopefully for a 
storm or a freeze to bring the game 
“out.” 

A freeze or a heavy snowfall among 
the mountains is greeted with greatest 





“A herd will graze at other times just beyond the river 
or the telephone line which marks the edge of the park, 
refusing to cross the line ....... 


This sporting feature was written by 
a member of the editorial board of the 
“Gallatin High News,” Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. Grace is a senior, very much in- 
terested in writing, the author of many 
poems and a contributor to the editorial 
policy of the “News.” In 1929 she was 
the first place winner in the Montana 
division of the National High School 
Awards. Mr. William W. Lessley is the 


instructor in journalism. 


joy by the hunters. The animals come 
out in hundreds. Instead of the food 
they seek, they find slaughter. The 
man who gets his elk is lucky—unless 
someone else “tags” him before the 
owner of the bullet reaches his prey. 


It is after five o’clock. Men are 
coming in weary from long tramps in 
the hills. Guns, silent for the night, 
are carried sagaciously over their own- 
er’s shoulders. A shot now would cost 
someone his license, gun, and hard cash 
besides. The sharp tang of smoke— 
crackling wood fires—steals through 
the air. The smell of frying bacon, 
eggs, or fresh elk drifts lazily from 
open cabin doors. Night falls swiftly 
over the city-village. Here and there, 
electric lights flash out, warm and 
friendly. 


BULL ELK has ventured down 

main street tonight, impudently 
secure from the malicious jealousy of 
curious bystanders. The animals seem 
to know, as surely as the hunters them- 
selves, that before light in the morn- 
ing, and after five at night, there is no 





danger from fire-spitting rifles. A herd 
will graze at other times just beyond 
the river or the telephone line which 
marks the edge of the park, refusing 


to cross the line. Individuals who do 
cross are apt to be driven back by ever 
watchful rangers. 

Groups of hunters, ambi- 
tious for meat, often spend the 
entire day tramping through 
the deep snow of the hills in 
search of game. 

“Look. Be careful! See! 
—that draw to the west.” 
Creeping slowly upon the un- 
suspecting beasts, the hunters 
separate, surrounding them. 
Two are killed; three are 
wounded and escape. The 
men drag the carcasses by 
hand three miles to camp, 
secreting them carefully in 
their cabins, lest some unscrupulous 
marauder steal the teeth or heart. 

2 * * * * * 

“Well, Mother, got an elk—three 
point bull!” A grin spreads from ear 
to ear. 


Policy of Leonia Grammar School 
C. SCOTT of Leonia, New Jer- 

* sey, Grammar School writes the 
following in answer to a questionnaire 
concerning the editorial policy of an 
elementary school publication: 

In regards to the necessary correc- 
tions on material offered for the school 
publication, spelling, grammatical mis- 
takes and punctuation are corrected, 
but the structure of sentences, word- 
ing, ideas and story in general are not 
changed. 

Pupils plan the headings and the 
faculty advisers plan the final make-up 
of all matter that is mimeographed. 
Ic is run off without any final proof- 
reading. The work of the pupils is to 
read material, arrange it and make 
suggestions as to which articles shall 
be rejected. The advisers finally cor- 
rect and arrange the copy for the 
stenographer. 

In a majority of rooms the class or 
a special committee chooses or rejects 
the articles submitted while in a very 
few classes the teacher makes the final 
choice. After the articles are written 
by the pupils, they are turned in to 
the room teacher for correction before 
they are given to the publication staff. 
The staff members have an opportunity 
to give their opinion about the articles 
but the faculty advisers finally accept 
or reject them. 


Three 














Reduced Railroad Fares 


cAvailable to Gonvention Goers 


N accordance with the past annual 

concession given delegates to the 
conventions of the C. S. P. A., the rail- 
roads have been kind enough to grant 
the customary reduced railroad fares 
again this year in connection with the 
Eighth Annual Convention to be held 
at Columbia University in the City of 
New York. 

The reduction amounts to 25 per 
cent of the round trip rate from the 
point of departure to New York and 
return to point of departure by the 
same route. The reduced fares can 
be secured on all tickets where the one- 
way fare is 67 cents or more. The re- 
duced rate CANNOT BE SECURED 
unless there are 150 people, or more, 
at the Convention who come from 
places beyond this 67 cent limit. 

Buy your tickets to New York from 
your local ticket agent not earlier than 
three days before the opening date of 
the Convention. Secure a CERTIFI- 
CATE OF PURCHASE from him. 
This Certificate will be validated AT 
THE CONVENTION by the Direc- 
tor and by a representative of the rail- 
roads. When you buy your return 
ticket at New York, present this vali- 
dated certificate to the ticket agent at 
New York, and he will charge you only 


one-half the regular one-way fare. The 
return ticket is good at the reduced 
rates within three days after the clos- 
ing of the Convention, Sundays not in- 
cluded. 

NO REFUNDS will be made in case 
any delegate fails to comply with the 
provisions as stated above. This re- 
duced rate ticket is not good on any 
of the Limited Trains. ONLY dele- 
gates registering and attending this 
Convention and paying the regular reg- 
istration fees will receive the validation 
of the Association enabling them to 
secure the benefits of this reduced rate. 

Delegates are warned to apply to 
their local ticket agent early enough to 
secure the Certificate. In some small 
stations they may not be on hand and 
may have to be secured from a dis- 
tance. Delegates are also warned to 
provide for the round trip fare at 
FULL RATE for the Association can- 
not guarantee the presence of a num- 
ber sufficient to secure the reduced 
rate. 

Validations will be made at the Con- 
vention in McMillin Theatre. Dele- 
gates should present their tickets im- 
mediately upon arrival and should call 
for them when validation is an- 
nounced. 


North Jersey Meets in Newark 


D “SPITE exceedingly inclement 
weather, nearly two hundred 
scholastic journalists and their advisors 
gathered in Barringer High School, 
Newark, on December 4, for the eighth 
semi-annual conference of the North 
Jersey Scholastic Press Association. 
This was the first meeting to be held 
after the decision to do away with the 
banquet following the business ses- 
sions and the large attendance in such 
bad weather was considered by those 
present to be convincing evidence that 
the student editors come to such meet- 
ings for business and not pleasure. 
One of the most interesting features 
of the program was the exhibit of old 
files of “The Acropolis,” Barringer’s 
quarterly magazine. This publication, 
with its two predecessors, goes back to 
pre-Civil War days and these ancient 
examples of the work of high school 
editors of an earlier period attracted a 
great deal of attention. Some of the 
first copies were done in longhand with 
beautifully illuminated title-pages and 


Four 


original crayons illustrated the vol- 
umes. 

An interested and interesting visitor 
at the conference was a grandfather of 
one of the present editors of the Ac- 
ropolis, who was himself a member of 
the staff of one of the present maga- 
zine’s predecessors. He was definitely 
of the opinion that the worst condi- 
tions under which school publications 
are issued today are better than those 
under which he and his colleagues la- 
bored fifty years ago. 

The general session of the confer- 
ence was addressed by Ralph M. Gur- 
ley, principal of Barringer; Lambert L. 
Jackson, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark; H. L. Patterson, an 
editorial writer on the Newark Evening 
News; and Burke Boyce, a continuity 
writer for the National Broadcasting 
Company. The first two speakers ex- 
tended greetings and emphasized the 
educational values of school press 
work. Mr. Patterson spoke of the vo- 
cational and avocational outgrowths of 


Mr. 


work in scholastic publishing. 
Boyce gave an explanation of the type 
of ability involved in the youngest of 
the literary arts, radio writing. 


The general session was followed by 
sectional meetings on the various 
phases of school publication work. It 
was announced that the North Jersey 
advisers would meet alone in Newark 
in February and that the next meeting 
of the association as a whole would be 


held in Union High School in May. 





THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Separate meetings were held for 
each department of publication work 
after which a general meeting with 
three speakers convened in the high 
school library. 


Both the adviser and the staff of 
“Wetomhis” are to be congratulated 
on their foresight in planning a meet- 
ing of this type where ideas may be 
mutually shared. 


An Incident of Sportsmanship 
FROM the “Tabula,” Oak Park, IIl- 


inois, we received the following 
letter which the publication staff, ad- 
vised by Miss Rebecca E. Burt, sent to 
all its exchanges. It certainly is a posi- 
tive example of sportsmanship or 
“publicationship” in which there is re- 
vealed a high standard of school press 
ethics. 

“You will note that this copy of 
‘Tabula’ is mutilated; so also is every 
other copy of the entire edition of 
twenty-nine hundred. 

“When the first fifty copies come 
from the printer, they were distributed 
among our teachers. Before twenty- 
four hours had passed, it was discov- 
ered that there was a case of plag- 
iarism in our magazine. 

“*Tabula’, as a safeguard against 
this offense, requires every contributor 
to confirm, in writing, the originality 
of his work. If then any doubt or 
suspicious circumstance remains, a per- 
sonal interview between author and ad- 
visor is arranged. 

“When it was found that in spite of 
these precautions, some dishonest work 
had got into print, the distributed 
copies were recalled, the entire edition 
returned to the printer, the offending 
page removed, and some other ma- 
terial at hand substituted for the 
plagiarized article. 

“We believe that we hereby made 
opportunity, out of disaster, to teach 
the entire school a very important les- 
son. In fairness to all, we feel duty- 
bound to explain this to our readers. 
It is also conceivable that other schools 
with the same unpleasant problem may 
be interested to know what happened 
here.” 
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HE chief value of anniversaries is 
“ probably the excuse for looking 

back, and the chief value of look- 
ing back the increased hope for the 
future. The occasion for these weighty 
aphorisms is the tenth birthday of our 
paper, the “Glenville Torch.” If we 
take too much pride in comparing our 
sheet today with those early issues of 


“ GLENVILLE TORCH 


Seniors To 
Hold Clas 


Frolic Soon 


’ 


New Home 


Board Of Education Has 








Top half of the Torch Today 


1921, it is tempered by the thought 
that a decade from now our successors 
mav look condescendingly on those 
“dinky Torches of ’31.” The sixteen 
bovs and girls who made up the edi- 
torial and business staffs ten years ago 
took the all-important first step and 
made possible everything the Torch is 
or will be. 

The paper had only three columns 
then, but by January of 1922 the num- 
ber had jumped to four and at the 
present time is six. There were no 
classes in journalism then, and there 
are none now at Glenville. Conse- 
quently the first “Torches” left very 
much to be desired in makeup, typog- 
raphy, and treatment. The layout was 
monotonous; there was a complete lack 
of variety in type and a technical error 
in every other head; but the spirit of 
the paper was admirable. The lines 
between news, feature, and editorial 
matter were very thinly drawn, and a 
front page news article frequently 
wound up as a scathing editorial. Var- 
ious writers came perilously close to 
expulsion from school for too zeal- 
ously expressing their opinions in the 
“Torch” columns. Papers, not unlike 
people, seem to grow conservative with 
age, but if we are more reserved in our 
statements today we still strive to make 
our editorials something more than 
smug little sermons. 

No journal can or ought long exist 
that is not read, and certainly a hand- 
some front is one mieans of attracting 
—if not holding—readers. The his- 
tory of the “Torch” (all ten years of 
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it!) shows a continuous succession of 
changes with a view to making a bet- 
ter looking sheet while keeping pace 
with new journalistic ideas. As re- 
cently as last February we changed 
from the old Cheltenham condensed 
type to Caslon bold type as a means 
of brightening up the paper and adopt- 


ed nineteen different heads for variety. 


ERHAPS one of the nicer features 

of the “Torch” staff of 1921 was 
that having only sixteen members prac- 
tically everyone could hold an office. 
With the growth of the paper such a 
condition necessarily became impos- 
sible. At present the editorial staff 
numbers about forty and business staff 


fourteen. Obviously only a few can 
be executives. Vacancies caused by 
graduation are filled according to 


meritorious work rather than by a 
fixed system of seniority. The har- 
mony and co-operation that have al- 
ways characterized the work of the 
staff and made possible the continued 
publication of the “Torch” may be 
attributed to the fact that all its mem- 
bers work because they want to and are 
willing to give of their time and effort 
to the “Torch.” It is strictly an all- 
student extra-curricular enterprise. 
There is a faculty adviser, of course, 
but it is his contention that the duty 
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Torch Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


Editorial Writer, “Glenville Torch,” Cleveland, Ohio 


of an adviser is to advise, not to direct. 
We of the “Torch” feel the paper is 
ours, and take a personal and we hope 
justifiable pride in any success it may 
enjoy. 

To become historical again—the first 
“Torch” carried only one lone one-inch 
advertisement, but the salesmanship of 
the business staff evidently improved 
rapidly, for a month later the advertis- 
ing had increased 1100 per cent. The 
“Torch,” as a rule, is a better than 
paying proposition. The current de- 
pression has seriously affected its in- 
come, however, and the business staff 
while increasing their efforts to combat 
adverse conditions are hoping for a 
general return to normalcy. 

Within Glenville itself, the paper has 
always received generous support. If 
the venerable age of the “Torch” 
proves anything, it is that our high 
school students want a newspaper. 
Those who have journalistic ability 
have shown their willingness over a 
period of years to undertake the in- 
teresting but not always easy task of 
editing and financing the paper. For 
their part, the rest of the student body 
has demonstrated a gratifying interest 
in the sheet. 

We foresee many happy birthdays 
for the Glenville “Torch” and a con- 
stantly improved paper. 


Torch 
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GLENVILLE TRIUMPHS 


Smothers West Tech under 21-0 
Lacing 


STUDENT COUNCIL 





FOX AND HOUND DATE SET 
ORGANIZES 





M. Tabor, ’22 and C. Johnson, ’22 
Chose: 


Dec. 9 Chosen for Annual Run 





n 
Friday, December 9, is the date set 


VICTORY BRINGS TIE FOR 
THIRD 


Our noble football warriors gave 
the West Tech gridiron a terrific 
beating last Saturday, getting re- 
venge for last year’s defeat. The 
team played real football. They 
showed a powerful attack and a 
stone wall defense, the West Siders 
being unable to register gains 
through the line. The team played 
gs one, and fought, tackled, charged, 
ran, clipped and played football like 
real veterans. Everyone on the 
eleven deserves praise but much 
credit must be given to Codling, 
Mann and Seeley and to Friedman 
who handles the teare in fine shape. 

Codling received the “Carpenters” 
kickoff and ran it back twenty-five 
yards to the thirty yatd line. West 
Tech intercepted an aerial heave on 
the first play, which put the ball in 
play on our thirty two yard line. 
Having failed to gain on three at- 
tempts, Tech attempted a drop kick, 


‘ontinued on pawe 3. column 2 


At the second meeting of the Stu- 
dent Council held Friday at 9 o’clock, 
Meredith Tabor was elected presi- 
dent, and Catherine Johnson, sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Cully brought the need of sup- 
porting the school papers and the 
ever present problem of locker theft 
before the body but no action was 
taken. He also made very favorable 
comment on the poem originated and 
delivered by Edith Kaplan before the 
assembly .for the Senior play last 
Wednesday, which. he said’ “was 
highly original and deserving of 
much credit for the way the idea was 
put across.” 

Monday, November 28 at 9 o'clock 
was set for the next meeting of the 
Council. 


DOUBLE DEBATE JAN. 13 





One at Glenville with Lincoln 
The Other at W. Commerce 


for the second annual Fox and Hound 
chase. The rules used last year will 
hold good again, but the course will 
follow a new route, 


Twelve men are to represent each 
class, making 36 in all, since the 
Freshmen are excluded. Six will be 
Hounds and six Foxes, each group 
under a leader. The Foxes get a ten- 
minute start, leaving a paper trail 
from the building here, their start- 
ing point to where they drop their 
“bait.” After that it’s a merry chase 
back to the building, the first Fox to 
return, winning the medal. The 
Hounds follow the trail till they find 
the “bait” and then make for the 
building also. The first Hound to 
return also gets a medal. 

All interested, should report to Mr. 
Colonius’ office Monday, November 
28, and receive instructions. No one 
will be allowed to enter who has not 
had plenty of training, Mr. Colonius 
to be the judge of the entree’s fitness. 


View of Glenville Torch Years Ago 
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Editorials - = = To Make Readers Think 


HAT editorials in high school 
T newspapers can, without being 

“preachy”, work for definite re- 
sults—first of which is to make stu- 
dent readers think—is indicated by the 
five following examples, selected be- 
cause they hold attention and at the 
same time provoke thought on impor- 
tant problems. 

Although these are serious and pur- 
poseful in tone, they avoid any un- 
pleasant sermonistic tendency. The 
opening sentence in each case arouses 
interest and is, in some cases, challeng- 
ing. Two types are presented: editor- 
ials which call for action in the school 
or community which will definitely aid 
the school, and those which challenge 
students to consider their own per- 
sonal beliefs and attitudes and pos- 
sibly change them. 


**\y7V HO Is Going to Be Our Beo- 

wulf?”’, “Are You a ‘Sponge’?”, 
“A Better Place to Loaf’”—these pro- 
vide suggestions for bettering existing 
conditions. “Does Education Pay?” 
should make the student who is con- 
sidering leaving school think twice, 
while “Hypocrisy” should be a chal- 
lenge to the “yes” man, who probably 
will not consider it “preachy.” 

Miss Ora Palmer, managing editor, 
and Miss Louise Watkins, adviser, of 
the “Sequoia Times,’ Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, Califor- 
nia, supervised the selection of these 
editorials. 

Incidentally, these editorials were 
tried out on the beginning journalism 
class who enjoyed the selection and 
particularly liked the editorial on 
“Hypocrisy.” 


ce gg 
Who Is Going to Be Our Beowulf? 
Safety for high school pupils, many of 
whom pass over a dangerous crossing where 
lives of students and others have been sac- 
rificed, is asked in this unusual editorial: 
URING the early days of England 
there lived an enormous dragon 
named Grendel. When the people 
gathered in their amusement halls for 
entertainment, Grendel would slip into 
the rooms where the people had retired 
for the night, and eat many persons— 
bones and all. The slaughter con- 
tinued regularly until the news spread 
itself abroad to the land of the Geats, 
where there lived a brave young man 
named Beowulf. Hearing of the dread. 
ful deeds being committed by this hor- 
rible monster, Beowulf resolved to 
journey to this far-away land and chal- 
lenge Grendel. 
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When Beowulf arrived in England 
he was greeted with great jubilation, 
although the people doubted that he 
could vie with the sinewy Grendel. 
The time approached for the great 
duel. Beowulf retired in the amuse- 
ment hall with some guards and lay 
in wait for Grendel to appear. Finally 
the monster wrenched the gate off the 
building and stalked into the hall 
ready for his prey. He picked up one 
guard and devoured him ravenously. 
Then he was about to tackle Beowulf. 
He outstretched his claw ready to tear. 
Beowulf caught the claw and clenched 
with a death grip. Grendel was sur- 
prised, never having met any competi- 
tion before. However, he struggled 
and a great wrestle ensued. Finally, 
Beowulf mortally wounded the brute, 
who fled with dreadful pain to the sea, 
where he died. Thus happiness was 
restored to “Merrie England” through 
the bravery and courage of Beowulf. 

Now we relate a tale which occurs 
some 1,000 or so years later right here 
in Palo Alto, or to be more exact, at 
the Palo Alto Union High School. Our 
Grendel is the Embarcadero railway 
crossing which threatens thousands of 
lives daily. Memories are still fresh 
of the tragedies that have taken place 
at the hand of this modern dragon. 

We wonder how long it will be be- 
fore our Beowulf will come to conquer 
the monster Embarcadero Crossing. 

“The Campanile’, 
Palo Alto Union High School, 
Palo Alto, California 
y vy 

Here is a common problem, but this edi- 
torial does not scold. Instead it boosts a 
remedy. 

Are You a “Sponge?” 

HEY’RE laughing, some of those 

who receive free “Beacons”—jeer- 
ing at loyal students who save to buy 
one every week. Why should they 
spend money for a school paper, these 
parasitical persons contend, when they 
can get it for nothing? They may 
flaunt their beliefs before classmates, 
but deep down in their hearts they 
must feel inferior to fellow students. 

Of course, there are those whose fi- 
nancial conditions at home will not 
permit their asking parents for money; 
nevertheless few students of South are 
not able to earn, in some way, the 
price of a “Beacon.” 

Under the new quota plan, every 
pupil is provided with a school paper 
and in turn is expected to contribute 
something to its support. After all, 





should it be necessary for homeroom 
teachers to urge anyone to contribute 
at least one penny in order to keep up 
the room’s quota? 

School pride, which is necessary to 
the well-being of any educational in- 
stitution, plays an important part in 


making such a scheme profitable. 
“South High Beacon”, 


South High, Cleveland, Ohio 
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An improvement which is combined with 
a pleasure is suggested by the following 
article. 

A Better Place to Loaf 
NTERESTING and varied have been 
the exhibits in the upper showcase 

for along time. Articles from a home- 
made Indian war bonnet to the latest 
style in girls’ dresses have been dis- 
played. 

Besides the time it took to make or 
secure the articles, a few hours of care- 
ful planning and arranging to make 
the affair as attractive as possible were 
necessary. It would be worthwhile to 
browse in front of the case for awhile, 
instead of giving it only a hasty glance 
in Massing. 

Everyone enjoys what the display of - 
fers, and on Monday not a few inter- 
ested gaze at it as they fly from class 
to class, but in that time no one could 
see one-half there is to see. 

To the apnreal, “Oh, but we can’t 
spend a long time looking in the show- 
case,” why not transfer the traditional 
rendezvous from in front of the library 
steps to in front of the typing rooms? 
There, to the musical click of type- 
writers, one could also receive auxil- 
iary education by studying the exhibit. 
Besides this selfish advantage, this 
change would also better the com- 
munity welfare, for it would relieve the 
sometimes serious congestion in the 
main lobby.* 

*These exhibits are changed weekly. 
“Sequoia Times”, 
Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, California 


Although this ‘dunia may seem dicta- 
torial in tone, because of its nature it is not 
so in effect; for the point of view will, no 
doubt, be a welcome one to the timid stu- 
dents in question, who will probably wait 
with misgivings to see if the editor will get 
his official neck broken for his daring. 


Hypocrisy 
M UST we all be “yes” people? Can’t 
anyone ever say “no” for a 


change—not just no, but really express 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Publishing During the Revolution 
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The title of the first edition. Note the date. 


Charter School left its old home 
at 8 South Twelfth Street in Phila- 
delphia and, under the leadership of 
Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, moved 
to its beautiful new home at Pinehurst, 
Germantown, there were presented to 
the school copies of the first publica- 
tion ever associated with the institution. 
The name of this publication was 
“The Students’ Gazette” and it has the 
honor of being one of the first school 
publications of its kind in America. 
These almost priceless pamphlets— 
they may scarcely be called anything 
clse—were found by the widow of Dr. 
Richard Mott Jones, honored Head- 
master of Old Penn Charter. Mrs. 
Jones discovered them among some old 
papers and documents belonging to Dr. 
Jones, and they may now be seen, 
framed and hanging on the walls of 
the Office. 

Some of our Alumni will recall a 
Magazine issue of 1901 in which was 
printed an article referring to these 
early numbers of the “Gazette.” The 
1901 article stated that a number of 
“literary adventures” published be- 
tween 1774 and 1778 were presented 
to the Historical Society “through the 
generosity of the descendants of a pu- 
pil in the school at that time.” (Later, 
found to be Norris of Fairhill, i.e. the 
donor of the volumes.) It also stated 
that they “found not a single syllable 
in any magazine relating to the great 
struggle for liberty” although written 
during that time. However, upon closer 
examination of both our copies and the 
complete sixty copies belonging to the 
Historical Society, we found consider- 
able mention of the Revolution in “The 
Students’ Gazette,” but little in “The 
Universal Magazine” and “Literary 
Museum” (1774) “printed and sold by 
Samuel S. Morton in Almond Street, 


S Charter § after the William Penn 
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Actual size of front page 334x6'% inches 


No. 2 Philadelphia,” ‘The Public 
School Gazetteer,” Latonia, 1777-1778 
or “The Examiner” (same period, no 
dates given), unless the articles signed 
“Brutus” or observations in “The Spec- 
tator,” might be merely veiled bits of 
Revolutionary times. 

With the kindly assistance of Dr. 
Gummere, our Headmaster, and the 
interest and encouragement of Mr. Roy 
A. Helton, together with historical re- 
search, we are able to present an histor- 
ical sketch of these interesting early 
numbers of “The Students’ Gazette.” 

However, in order to appreciate the 
importance of these early issues, it 
might be wise to recall some of the 
very early history of our school. 

From the year 1745 to 1867 Penn 
Charter was The Public Latin School 
and located at Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets. 

According to the “Gazette” the stu- 
dents referred to it as ‘“Latonia,” while 
their rivals called them “Thompson- 
ians” after John Thompson, Director 
or Governor (headmaster) at the time. 
Their neighbors were referred to as the 
“Toddites.” Apparently the “Latoni- 
ans” got a great deal of pleasure from 
making fun of the “Toddites’” quar- 
ters, staff and student predicaments as 
the following excerpt illustrates: 

“Various conjectures prevail concerning 
the absence of the Mice some imagine that 
they have taken Refuge in the inaccessible 
Parts of this State others think that they 
have marched into Todds Territories: But 
Time only can discover the Truth.” 

While dealing with the subject of 
schools, we shall give a few excerpts 
from the “Students’ Gazette” concern- 
ing them: 

No. 59—July 29, 1778. This number 
speaks of the reopening of Mr. Todd’s 
School—probably after the British had left, 
for the British possession of Philadelphia 


dated from October, 1777, until the Spring 
of 1778. In the same number: “We are 
credibly that Mr. Webster has 
opened a School for the Education of 


informed 


Young Ladies.” 

As for Mr. Webster, ‘Students’ Ga- 
zette,” No. 53—June 17, 1778, tells us: 

“From a certain Expression which lately 
drop’d from one of the Overseers we have 
the greatest Reason to believe that Mr. Web- 
ster’s gay appearance is rather disagreeable.” 

‘Students’ Gazette,” No. 58: 

“We hear that Old Latonia has been 
cleared out and is now a Seminary for the 
education of Young Children under the Di- 
rection of Sarah Lancaster.” 

“Students’ Gazette,” No. 57—July 
15, 1778: 

“We are informed that Robert Proud, 
Esq. (who formerly had the Direction of 
the School in this State) has undertaken 
to teach for Persons most of whom we hear 
have been Students in Latonia.” 

“Students’ Gazette,” No. 56—July 
8. 1778. 

“Advices from Smiths Territories say that 
George Smith has given over all thought of 
continuing his School in the City of Phila- 
delphia & that it is rumoured that he intends 
keeping a boarding school upon his Mar- 
riage with a certain Lady & we can’t help 
observing that he makes greater 
Progress in her Affections than he has done 
lately the Time will be more distant than 
what has been mentioned.” 


unless 


Now, after having become acclimated 
and antiquated to the necessary degree, 
we are ready to pursue the subject of 
our discourse. 

“The Students’ Gazette” was a week- 
ly, published between June 11, 1777, 
and August 5, 1778, by S. M. Fox, a 
student of the Public Latin School. 


The front and back pages of first issue 


Due to the probable English system 
of recesses, he has divided his sixty 
issues covering a period of a little more 
than a year, into six volumes. Each 
copy was written in longhand either by 
Fox or one of his assistants as the hand- 
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writing and an occasional initial indi- 
cates. 


Although no price is stated on any 
of the publications, there appears in 
one issue a list of the back-numbers 
with their comparative value in “sheets 
of paper.” For example—Number 
twenty-seven was valued at five sheets 
of paper while Number One was worth 
but a half sheet. Much mention was 
made of paper, enough to justify the 
conclusion that the sole re-imbursement 
for a hand-written magazine was a large 
sheet of this hand-made stuff. A few 
extracts impress this upon us. 

“Wanted, immediately, five sheets of pa- 
per.” 
oe 17 sheets of Paper were given by 
Mr. Lloyd as a token of his Regard.” 

A lost and found department offers 
twenty sheets of paper reward for a 
pocketbook. Several notices appear 
concerning payments which are in ar- 
rears, to be paid with paper. 

“Treasury Office, Nov. 8, 1777. 

All Persons possess’d of the Bills of Credit 
of this State are desired to bring them to 
the P Treasurer (who will exchange them 
for good Paper) in Order thax the said Bills 
may be destroyed according to the Act of 
Assembly.” 


As Philadelphia was in the possession 
of the British at the time of the publi- 
cation of this leaflet, there are many 
allusions to their maraudings and con- 
fiscations of property found on the last 
page of several issues, ordinarily devo- 
ted to School Notes. The following 
should be of interest not only from the 
standpoint of first-hand knowledge but 
from the psychological standpoint: that 
is youth’s reaction to its environment. 
This with some war-time atmosphere 
may be found in “Students’ Gazette” 
No. 14: 


This paper contains among other 
things a detailed advertisement for 
“Pulmonatum Powder,” stressing its 
strength—“Pulmonatum Powder” is a 
high explosive often used for percus- 
sion caps. The significance of it may 
or may not be War but it looks suspi- 
cious for there is an article in one of 
the numbers close to that date dealing 
with the futility of War. 

No. 5—New Latonia, June 4, 1778: 

“June 3rd.—From several circumstances 
we are induced to believe that Old Latonia 
will be evacuated by the British Forces but 
we are informed that it is at present in such 
a condition as to stand in need of consid- 
erable Repairs before it 
by its old Inhabitants.” 

A fine picture of how an invading 
army takes possession of a town. 

No. 53—June 17, 1778. 

“On Thursday last James Todd was un- 


fortunately run over by a New Jersey Wag- 
gon drove by a Hessian.” 


can be possessed 
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No. 54—June 24, 1778. 
“On Monday the 
evacuated Old Latonia but it is at present 
in such a Condition as not to admitt of the 
immediate Return of its old Inhabitants.” 


No. 55—-New Latonia, July 1, 1778. 

“Some Time last Week Orders were issued 
throughout this State for all Students to 
cease their Studies till further Orders. It is 
supposed to arise from the Master and Usher 
being incapacitated (by a certain Law of a 
neighbouring State) 


last Royal Artillery 


and 
paying proper attention to the School until 
they have complied with a certain Thing 
required by that Law.” 

Probably to give opportunity to the 
faculty to swear their allegiance. 

No. 57—July 15, 1778. 

“All 


ceased.” 


from attending 


Business in Todd’s Territories has 

We would feel happier if more were 
known as to the exact extent of Stu- 
dent Government at the Public Latin 
School. Again and again we come upon 
passages rich in martial flavour which 
apparently have no relation to the Rev- 
olution. As the following excerpts il- 
lustrate, the young men of those days 
had enough political and martial at- 
mosphere about them to reflect it in all 
their doings. 

There was: 

“the usual monthly Election of two Judges 
and a Sheriff, election by Ballot, a Presi- 
dent from their own body & a Secretary 
from the Students at large.”” Even the edi- 
tor had the “His Excellency S. M. 
Fox, Commander-in-Chief.” 

With these things in mind, plus the 
following, it will be easier to solve the 
passages which are to follow. 

“Students’ Gazette,” No. 33—Jan. 
28, 1778. 

“On Friday last we had a smart engage- 
ment with the Toddites is 

Students’ Gazette,” No. 39: 

“Almost every Day has been Productive of 
small skirmishes between our Troops and 
the Toddites 

Another number: 

Jan. 16. “The main Body of the Toddites 
was this Day engaged by a small party of 
our Troops who kept them at Bay till a Re- 
inforcement from our Main Body arrived. 


When the Toddites were entirely defeated.” 


Considering the foregoing, one 
should be better able to judge just how 
many grains of salt should be taken 
with such passages as these: 

“Students’ Gazette,” No. 20: 
October 22, 1777. 

“On Wednesday last an Insurrection broke 
out when the Insurgents under C. Norris 
insulted the Assembly and greatly disturbed 
the public Tranquility, but being opposed 


by a few well affected Inhabitants they im- 
mediately dispersed. 


title: 


“On the Friday following the insurgents, 


being joined by four Deserters from our 
Army attacked our Main body which was 
then encamped in the School yard & were 
at first driven out of the gates but returning 
again to the charge our Main Body was 
obliged to give Way but rallying directly 
they put the Insurgents to the Point and 
pursued them as far as Walnut Street having 
taken Six Prisoners amongst whom were two 
of the above mentioned deserters.” 


“Students’ Gazette,” No. 
cember 17, 1777. 


“In Council of Safety 


27—De- 


Upon Motion Resolved— 

That it be recommended to the good Peo- 
ple of this State to embody themselves for 
its Protection and that a Town Meeting be 
called for that Purpose.” 


Councils of Safety were quite com- 
mon during the Revolution. 


Hence, it may be seen that “The Stu- 
dents’ Gazette” did reflect some of the 
atmosphere of the Revolution even 
though there were times when the 
“Toddite” battles were of more im- 
portance to the young minds than the 
War which made us free. 

With the sixtieth issue “August 5, 
1778” Fox was forced to give up, prob- 
ably due to the closing of the school 
during the War, or in order to give 
opportunity to the staff to pledge their 
loyalty. 

For one hundred and eight years, 
the school was without a magazine unti! 
“The Penn Charter News” was founded 
by Charles Thornton Murphy Jr., on 
November 29, 1886. In Murphy’s own 
words (incidentally he is now the Rev. 
Charles T. Murphy, Jr.) we are able 
to learn exactly how the idea came to 
him: 
o'clock one 
bright Monday morning in the fall of the 
year 1886. 
Arch Street. 
so very significant in itself, but the truth is 
that ‘The Penn Charter Magazine’ was born 


“It was about eight-thirty 
Two boys were walking down 


Now this fact may not seem 


as those minor citizens of the City of Broth- 
erly Love were crossing Seventeenth Street! 
It happned thus-wise: They had been asso- 
ciated in the publishing of a semi-occasional 
magazine devoted to the interests of stamp 
collectors. And the elder of the twain, seek- 
ing larger fields for his business ambitions, 
had dissolved the partnership, abandoned 
school and persuaded his fond parents to 
He was 
that morning in search of business for his 


new printing press. 


set him up in the printing bu piness. 


“Say, Kid, why don’t you start a school 
paper at Penn Charter?’ The word from a 
being so superior came like an: inspiration, 
and as the Kid jumped the gutter on the east 
side of the street the decision was reached- 
the great idea needed only to be clothed in 
paper and ink to become the precursor of 
that which lies before you now.” 


Apparently our first editor-in-chief 
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was a natural creator for we note later, 
in a biographical sketch, that he started 
five magazines while in college. 


By the fourth issue the school saw 
that the idea was a good one and 
promptly proceeded to metamorphose 


“The Penn Charter News” into “The 
Penn Charter Magazine.” 


This issue sold for five cents. Its 
fourteen pages contained improved 
school notes, a Puzzle Department, 
Jokes, Correspondence and for the first 
time Exchange and Translation De- 
partments. 


“The Penn Charter Magazine” is now 
45 years old. During its existence it has 
discovered various ways of making it- 
self more of a credit to the School, 
both in the records it preserves and in 
the spirit it reflects. Its financial stabil- 
ity has been such that it has been able 
to have illustrations in practically ev- 
ery issue since the eighteenth (1888), 
as well as from time to time to make 
generous contributions to the school. 
Colour pictures have appeared three 
times and in December, 1901, there 
appeared a 100-page issue commemor- 
ating the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of 
the School. Never before or since has 
there appeared an issue which could 
surpass it in material and typographical 
perfection; and especialy the issues be- 
tween the years of 1900 and 1902 fur- 
nish splendid examples of magazine 
make-up. 


During its whole existence, ‘The 
Penn Charter Magazine” has retained 
certain policies. A simple but dignified 
cover. To date it has had, with the ex- 
ception of special issues, but three dif- 
ferent cover designs. Furthermore, it 
has been supported by subscription and 
advertising only. The John Wana- 
maker store in the past helped the cir- 
culation to reach three thousand copies 
which sold at ten cents each. 


Realizing the great part that Penn 
Charter School has played in the edu- 
cating of some of America’s most 
prominent citizens, and in the recording 
of their deeds, “The Penn Charter 
Magazine” is proud to have, in the lib- 
rary, some 45 bound volumes. 


Each succeeding staff has endeavored 
to leave the impress of its own effort 
and individuality upon the life of the 
magazine. These efforts have expressed 
themselves in increasing the bulk, the 
quality, advertising space, beauty, or 
perhaps circulation. The aim of the 
staff of ’30-’31 has been that of increas- 
ing the number of the staff. In this 
manner the magazine becomes an op- 
portunity for many aspiring writers and 
business men. 
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Here’s Material About Washington 


HOUDON’S BUST OF CEORGE WASHINGTON 


(Selected as the official! picture by the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission for the celebration during 1932.) 


ECAUSE of the great demand 


among school journalists for re- 


search material and _ illustrations 
about the bicentennial celebration of 
George Washington, we are here in- 
cluding a detailed list of source ma- 
terial and mat service that may be se- 
cured from the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
Washington Building, Washington, 
Bc. 


Clip sheets, first of all, of eight 
columns in width have been published, 
totaling 22 in number at this writing. 


Second, a 36 page booklet of “Sug- 
gested Programs” lists historic events 
in Washington’s life that can be adapt- 
ed for a program on various days from 
February 22 until Thanksgiving Day. 
Besides these dates, there is an an- 
notated list of Statehood Days and 
Arbor Days. 


“George Washington Pageants and 
Plays” contains an assortment of 217 
dramatic productions with a detailed 
statement about the number, age and 
sex of players as well as a brief resume 
of the content of each. 


ATES of important events relating 
to George Washington from his 
ancestry in 1183 to his death in 1799 
may be found in a separate publication, 


“George Washington Year by Year.” 


A detailed magazine-like booklet of 
64 pages carries a series of 12 pro- 
grams that portray the personality, 
character and achievements of Wash- 
ington. 


Eight different mats, too, are avail- 
able, one of which is included in this 
article. Others are George Washing- 
ton Commemorative Stamps, The Ath- 
enaeum Portrait of George Washing- 
ton, Martha Washington, Mount 
Vernon Home of George Washington, 
The Liberty Bell, Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, and the Washington 
Commemorative Medal. 

And lastly, a 200 page “Handbook 
of the George Washington Apprecia- 
tion Course” for both teachers and stu- 
dents is the acme of research that the 
Commission has compiled. This really 
amounts to a course of study in Wash- 
ington biography with many historical 
and authoritative references. 
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How a Camp Annual is Produced 


On is apt to pick up camp annuals 


with the same spirit that one looks 
at time tables. They just seem to 
be things that come out every year with 
little Johnnie’s picture and a list of his 
awards. They are regarded solely for 
the purpose of seeing some definite in- 
formation. But in recent years, 
with the growing interest in camp 
life and the realization of the ne- 
cessity of an outdoor summer, the 
camp book has shaken off the 
yoke of mediocrity and today 
many of them rank with publica- 
tions of the finest schools. 
Strange to say, they are not 
composed by the camp director 
the night before going to press, 
but are the result of careful planning 
and a summer of intense work. Any- 
one who has been to a summer camp 
knows that a wealth of fascinating ma- 
terial may be gotten from watching one 
day’s activity. It is, therefore, the job 


of the editor and his associates to pick 
out those things that will be most likely 
to be cherished in the minds of the 
campers as remembrances of a happy 


summer. These must be woven into a 
whole and the entire tapestry must 
bring back the glow of the summer. 


ET us see how the board is selected 

and work carried on in one of the 
best Maine camps. At the beginning 
of the camp season, competitions are 
held for positions on the editorial and 
business boards by the adviser. To the 
editorial applicants assignments are 
given covering the happenings of the 
first few days so that no news will be 
lost. The would-be business men write 
sample letters of the type they are to 
write to prospective advertisers. The 
adviser chooses from his editorial ma- 
terial an editor-in-chief and together 
they appoint a business manager and 
boards. At this time the wise adviser 
will make a quiet exit and leave the 
campers to work out their own plan, 
occasionally giving advice. There is no 
need for a large business board on a 
camp annual, for the work runs far 
more smoothly if it is centralized in two 
or three men. Their duties during the 
summer consist of writing and mailing 
attractive letters to business men and 
parents. These letters must be attrac- 
tive and a good annual can often be 
traced to the ability of a keen business 
manager, who, by the intelligence of 
his letters, has received many “ads” and 
thus given the editor money with which 
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By PHILIP HAMBURGER 


to carry out his ideas. The editorial 
board must be skillfully managed in 
order to be able to faithfully record 
important events. Strange as it may 
seem, many things that seem trivial 
during the summer months make the 


most delightful reading during the 
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As editor of the “Androlog,” annual of Camp 
Androscoggin, Wayne, Maine, Philip has had the 
opportunity of knowing the who, what, when, 
where and why of camp publications. 
he is a student at Johns Hopkins University but 
plans later to matriculate in a school of journalism. 
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winter when one likes to think of the 
small pranks and fun that went on at 
camp. It is essential that the editor 
be keen and wide awake and that his 
board be composed of real news 
hounds. They must be constantly on 
the scent for the latest escapade of the 
midnight feasters or the ducking of 
poor Elmer. A camp annual that 
merely prints a picture of the kitchen, 
the camp director and a few trees, 
usually ending with a _ registration 
blank, is a sorry sight, compared with 
an annual that has captured the spirit 
of the summer. It is true that the or- 
ganized activities must be given their 
due mention, but the important things 
that must be caught up and swept into 
the volume are the spontaneous actions. 
And, above all, these must be written 
spontaneously. A camp book which 
has a touch of too much revision fails 
in its prime purpose. It should re- 
main for the general appearance of the 
book, the picture section and the for- 
mal articles to carry the sense of sophis- 
tication. The two forces cleverly 
blended together produce an annual 
that is unique in diversity of appeal. 


T is the editor’s task to see that, as 

on a newspaper, each event of camp 
is covered. When a party leaves 
camp, it must have a representative of 
the annual and a photographer along, 
as trips, especially, make real news. It 
has been found that the best photo- 
graphic results are obtained by having 
the campers turn in their best pictures 
to a staff member. Besides the speci- 
fied assignments each board member 
has an envelope in which he places any 
event that has come to his notice. 
These are handed over to a staff mem- 
ber who puts them all together in the 


At present 


form of a regular diary of the camp 
season. 

In a regular camp with red-blooded 
activities, there is a great opportunity 
to produce a splendid annual. If 
properly done, it will, primarily, record 
camp’s activities in the light, free man- 
ner in which they were executed. 
It will reflect with a planned 
lightness of touch a myriad of 
events and personalities. Never- 
theless, a camp annual can con- 
tain great beauty in its general 
layout and in its pictures. Usual- 
ly situated in graceful spots, the 
camp affords plenty of opportun- 
ity to catch something of the 
physical surroundings, and 
breathe them also into the book. An 
intelligent editor, given a certain free- 
dom, can produce a book which com- 
bines art with nonsense and plan with 
spontaneity. In it goes news that 
pleases the camper, the parent and the 
person who is looking for an interest- 
ing volume of originality. A much mis- 
used form of year book, the camp an- 
nual, is gradually coming into its own 
and attracting the attention of those 
who realize the skill required and the 
fascination derived from realistically 
reflecting life in as diverse a place as a 
summer camp. 


9,000 Student Editors in New 
York City 


N the city of New York, there are 
almost 9,000 students who are active 
in publication work in both junior and 
senior high schools as reported in an 
article of “The New York Times,” in 


November. 


Newspapers and magazines, number- 
ing 300, are augmented by numerous 
smaller publications which specialize in 
a foreign language, scientific or liter- 
ary subjects. The senior high schools 
contribute more than 3,100 staff mem- 
bers while the junior high members 
number more than 5,500. These fig- 
ures of course include all phases of 
the publication work: editorial, busi- 
ness, advertising and sports. 

Such features as the school with the 
largest staff, with the largest circula- 
tion or with the largest number of pub- 
lications were listed in the article. 

The stressing of careful, artistic 
make-up and of creative art work was 
made by Mr. Forest Grant, director of 
art in the city’s schools. 
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By-Products of Staff Work 


HOSE of us who work on school 

publications experience periods of 

the well-known depression, when 
we feel that of all the groups in school, 
we do the most for our country and re- 
ceive the least appreciation. The only 
time we can be sure that the results of 
our efforts are read is the time when 
some wretched error gets into print; 
then the public pounces upon us in its 
wrath—or in its mirth, which is quite 
as hard to bear. But when, as does 
occasionally happen, an almost or quite 
flawless publication is produced, the 
callous public goes its way, apparently 
unmoved. 

Fortunately, these periods are not 
frequent nor of great duration. The 
fact that the average staff member 
would rather give up almost any other 
“activity” than to resign from the staff, 
is testimony to the hold which the work 
gets upon those who are giving their 
best to it. In moments of elation over 
some special achievement, they are 
willing to concede that, after all, the 
greatest benefits from the whole project 
are derived not by the readers, but by 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
among the “molders of public opinion.” 


HESE benefits are much more far- 

reaching than the plaudits of the 
multitude or even than silver cups. 
They may become a part of the per- 
manent equipment, mental and ethical, 
of those who attain them. Increasing 
recognition is being given by the col- 
leges to those who have been editors 
of high school publications; many a 
college student has been able to capi- 
talize on the journalistic training he 
received in high school to pay part of 
his college expenses. A graduate of 
the commercial course in a high school 
who can edit copy or read proof is 
likely to be able to attain to positions 
of increased responsibility the more 
quickly because of that ability. The 
man or the woman who can write a 
piece of “clean copy” when called upon 
to do so is a valuable member of any 
society or corporation. 

But there are other values no less 
valid than these of a more or less vo- 
cational nature. I refer to certain eth- 
ical qualities which should play a part 
in preparing young people for con- 
structive, stimulating, intelligent citi- 
zenship. The list of such qualities 
which may be developed by working on 
a school paper sounds like a catalogue 
of virtues. I shall discuss here only a 
few of those which my experience as 
a supervisor has shown me to be out- 
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By FLORENCE I. OTIS 


The basis of this splendid ar- 
ticle was an address, delivered by 
Miss Otis on December 13, 1930, 
before the Chicago, Illinois, 
Scholastic Press Guild. Her po- 
sition is Supervisor of Publica- 
tions of the Proviso Township 


High School, Maywood, Illinois. 


Miss Florence Otis 


standing. 

Dependability heads the list—I have 
sometimes felt that it is the greatest of 
all virtues. The quality has two prime 
essentials: promptness and accuracy. 
They sound simple—but they aren’t. 


HE average high-school pupil has 
seldom made promptness a _prin- 
ciple. He may have encountered a few 
unpleasant teachers who deducted ten 
or fifteen per cent from work which was 
not handed in on time, but he has 
never before come into contact with a 
“dead line,’ beyond which even the 
best story cannot get into the paper. 
There will probably always be at least 
one tardy reporter on even the best 
regulated staff, but tynists, editors, and 
supervisor are likely to make things 
persistently uncomfortable for him, 
until he either reforms or turns to 
other spheres of usefulness. 
Accuracy—the subject should have 
an entire article devoted to it, instead 
of a paltry paragraph. Attention to 
minute details is characteristic of few 


pupils, in school or out. In ordinary 
class work, why be too fussy about 
such matters as correct spelling and 
exact figures? How would teachers 
earn their salaries if they didn’t have 
a few things to red-pencil? But when 
such mistakes get into print—when the 
coach, the entire football team, and 
most of the school give vent to their 
wrath because the hero of the game was 
credited with running 15 yards instead 
of 51, to make the winning touchdown 
—details assume a new and impressive 
importance. An old story illustrates 
the point: A certain local newspaper 
in reporting a Memorial Day celebra- 
tion, referred to the “battle-scared” 
veterans. A flood of protests descend- 
ed, with the result that the next week 
the paper apologized, saying that of 
course what it had meant to say was 
not ‘“‘battle-scared,” but “bottle- 
scarred.” Just one letter omitted can 


change a friend to a fiend. 


UT accuracy goes far deeper than 

copy editing and proof reading. It 
involves a scrupulous effort to set down 
the facts in any story with the utmost 
regard for the truth, so far as it is hu- 
manly attainable. The woe that arises 
from putting into printed circulation 
what later proves to have been only a 
rumor or a bit of gossip is incalculable. 
I find staff members developing an in- 
creasing tendency to challenge state- 
ments before they publish them, and to 
discredit mere hearsay. Some one has 
said that accuracy might be called all 
ten of the commandments for jour- 
nalists. The ability to take an assign- 
ment, get the facts accurately, write 
them clearly and correctly, and get the 
story in at the specified time is a quality 
absolutely essential to the efficient 
working of any publication; well es- 
tablished in the habits of a staff worker, 
it becomes a valuable asset of his per- 
sonality. 

The development of initiative, of 
self-relance, is one of the most inter- 
esting processes to watch. Some per- 
sons, of course, possess it naturally, 
but many high-school boys and girls 
have little of it. When they are first 
assigned an interview with a person of 
importance, they are governed by in- 
ward fears and outward quakings. “I 
walked around the block twice before 
I could get up my courage to go in,” 
said one girl, “but when I finally got 
to talking with him, I found him so 
interesting that I forgot all about my- 
self.” One successful experience like 
this adds immeasurably to the report- 
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er’'s confidence in himself and in his 
ability to get what he goes after. Such 
self-reliance helps to make for leader- 
ship, that quality so sorely needed in 
a democracy. 


IN connection with interviews, there 

are developed other important 
traits: tact, adaptability, courtesy. He 
who would get a successful interview 
must consider the convenience and the 
personality of the one with whom he 
talks. Just a word among ourselves: 
there is no occasion which makes more 
demands on these qualities than an in- 
terview with a busy teacher. No mat- 
ter how many times he may disappoint 
the reporter or fail to keep an engage- 
ment, the reporter must keep sweet and 
good-natured, and try again. After 
all, the teacher does have many im- 
portunate demands upon his time; he 
is seldom master of it. A little con- 
sideration of this fact on the part of 
the weary reporter will help to smooth 
over the tedium of the many calls 
sometimes necessary to get one short 
item. 

Breadth of interest is one of the most 
valuable elements which enter into 
journalistic work. One cannot write a 
convincing editorial urging the sale of 
Christmas seals, or an effective human 
interest story about trimming Christmas 
trees for bed-ridden soldiers, without 
having his own nature expand. Here 
again, the interview is of paramount 
importance. I should like to emphasize 
a point which I have known high school 
interviewers to overlook, and that is 
that proper preparation for an inter- 
view is absolutely essential to getting 
one that is worthwhile. Never go toa 
person of any importance without 
learning as much as you can about him 
before you go, in order that you may 
be able to ask intelligent questions. If 
you are so fortunate as to have an ap- 
mointment with Miss Jane Addams, for 
instance, read “Twenty Years at Hull 
House” or some of her other books 
before you go, so that you may have a 
background for understanding her 
work and appreciating her personality. 
To attempt to interview her without 
such background is to do her small 
courtesy and to lose much of your own 
opportunity. The value of an inter- 
view with a great person cannot be 
over-estimated as a means of develop- 
ing breadth of interest. 


PAIR play may be taught in the news- 

paper office just as surely as on the 
athletic field. Not only in the sports 
stories, but in all those which have to 
do with contests of any kind—debate, 
music, oratory—is this quality neces- 
sary. It takes real grace to concede 
merit to a victorious opponent, but it 
can be done. The impersonal attitude 
which the successful reporter must de- 
velop is a great aid to that fine spirit of 
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sportsmanship which we like to believe 
is an American characteristic. Learn- 
ing to express clearly an alien point of 
view, to record facts uncolored by par- 
tisan bias—and by so-doing, to help de- 
velop a sense of fair play throughout 
the school—is one of the very finest 
things a staff can do. 

If there be a better place to get 
training in the gentle art of co-opera- 
tion than working on a school publi- 
cation, I do not know of it. I see it 
among the members of the staff them- 
selves. Betty says, “Helen’s mother is 
ill, and she’s busy after school, so I 
told her I’d report that club meeting.” 
Bob announces, “Don’s got to work 
Saturday, so I’m going to take notes 
on the game for him.” The individual 
becomes subordinated to the cause; the 
all-important consideration is that the 
paper come out on time. I see this 
spirit of co-operation between the staff 
and the rest of the school. Is attend- 
ance at the basketball games less than 
it should be? An editorial on the sub- 
ject may be stimulating. Is the senior 
class to stage a play? Let the paper 
carry publicity stories, working up in- 
terest in the project. Is the Girls’ 
League to hold a bazaar? Publicity 
again, with perhaps an editorial on the 
worthiness of the cause. I doubt if 
even athletics do more to build up that 


intangible something called school 
spirit, than does a first-class school 
paper. 





FINALLY, and in some ways best of 

all, there grows a love of the work 
for its own sake. I think it is the cre- 
ative, constructive elements of journal- 
istic work which give it so strong a 
hold on the minds and affections of 
those who participate in it. The cease- 
less variety of it, the endless succession 
of challenging problems, the search for 
hitherto untapped news sources, the 
rush to get the last-minute story to the 
printer, the assembling of all the parts 
in the make-up, and the final result, a 
paper or annual or magazine which is 
unique—the appeal of such work to 
the elect is irresistible. What matter 
if it call forth no applause, such as ath- 
letics or plays or concerts may win? 
It gives a mighty satisfaction to those 
who have wrought to bring it into be- 
ing. And as I watch each member of 
the staff eagerly seize a paper just 
come from the printers, and enthusias- 
tically read the story which he himself 
wrote, I realize again that there is no 
greater joy than that of creative work. 

Dependability, self-reliance, tact and 
adaptability, breadth of interest, fair 
play, co-operation, love of work for its 
own sake—truly this is an impressive 
list. Not every member of the staff 
develops them all in like measure, but 
every one develops some of them in 
some measure. To the extent that he 
does so, he is receiving training that 
will help to make him a useful citizen 
in this great democracy of ours. 


Junior High Publications Commercially Printed 


(Continued from Page 2) 


4. If in school, what is your greatest 


problem? Setting type, makeup 
of pages; make ready; press- 
work. 


5. What part of your material is 
hand set in school? 

6. Do you feel there should be sep- 
arate classes in contests for pa- 
pers? Set and printed in school 
shop. Set in school shop and 
printed outside. Set outside and 
printed in school. Set in school 
ship and printed in high school 
or industrial school. Do you 
wish a summary of our results? 

The material for this was worked out 

and condensed until it would go on a 
post card. This material then was hand 
set and hand printed in the school 
shop, because a short questionnaire 
ready to mail would be more likely to 
find its way home again. Replies were 
received from twenty-five schools. 

The results were then classified with 

the following results: 

1. English classes 1. 

In journalism classes under jour- 
nalism instructor 11. 


Special group 13. 


2. In school 8. 
High school 2. 
Commercial printer 14. 
Trained men not pupils 1. 
3. Dummy form 14. 
Printer makes dummy 4. 
Material partly made 
dummy 1. 
4. Setting type. 
Makeup of pages 5. 
Make ready 2. 


Presswork 2. 


into 


5. All 3. 
Head 3. 
Advertisement 1. 
None 19. 

6. Yes 17. No 1. 


From these results it would appear 
that the junior high school printing its 
own paper is considerably in the mi- 
nority. If the same _ proportionate 
number are using the commercial 
printer, it would appear that the con- 
test is largely a contest between com- 
mercial printers. The school hand-set 


and hand-printed publication that wins 
a prize is winning such a prize in com- 
petition with papers in an entirely dif- 
ferent class. 
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NCE a year the C. S. P. A. con- 
ducts a Contest; once a year a 
great Convention, the largest of 

its kind in the world, is held in New 
York under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation; eight times a year THE 
SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, the ofh- 
cial journal of the C. S. P. A., goes to 
the members of the Association, build- 
ing up the general tone of the publica- 
tions both in appearance and content; 
many times letters go out to advisers 
containing information of value to 
them; a faculty advisers’ bulletin is 
sent out from headquarters by the 
C. S. P. A. A.; and three to five thou- 
sand individual letters are received and 
answered in the course of a year. 


All of this seems to indicate that the 
members of the C. S. P. A. and the 
subscribers to THE REVIEW, as well 
as school publications in general, are 
well informed and in close touch with 
school press work. But as the organi- 
zation has grown and new demands 
have been made up it, it has been found 
necessary to appoint some outstanding 
advisers in each state to serve as a 
point of local contact. The reason for 
this is obvious. The conditions under 
which a school newspaper is produced 
in the City of New York vary from the 
conditions prevailing in San Francisco. 
It is also evident that a similar publica- 
tion from a school of three hundred 
pupils is produced under different con- 
ditions than that from a school of three 
thousand. Some states are largely in- 
dustrial, others agricultural; some com- 
munities are residential, others quite 
the reverse. 

In order to thoroughly understand 
the needs of the members, the Associa- 
tion will adapt itself to the conditions 
prevailing in the different parts of the 
country according to the suggestions 
and advice of the state chairman. Like- 
wise through the state chairmen each 
member may appeal for information 
to a local representative as well as by 
a direct request to the Association 
headquarters in New York. 


The value of a state representative 
to all of us needs little comment. As 
time goes on, it is probable they will 
assume a larger importance as their 
influence becomes more widely felt and 
through them the Association hopes 
to enlarge the scop of its activities un- 
til it comprises every part of the coun- 
try. 

To date the following people have 
accepted the invitation to become the 
state representative of the C. S. P. A. 
They have already communicated with 
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the schools in their states and they are 
ready to receive your suggestions and 
to help you in any way possible. The 
next issue of THE REVIEW will list 
additional state chairmen and it is ex- 
pected that the list will be completed 
before long. 


Arkansas— 
Miss Bertha White 
Adviser, THE PINE CONE 
Junius Jordan High School 
Pine Bluff. 


Connecticutt— 
Mr. Willard R. Bird 
Adviser, HARDING SPECTATOR 
Harding Senior High School 


Bridgeport. 


Delaware— 
Miss Ethel V. Ward 
Adviser, THE WHISP 
Wilmington High School 
Wilmington. 


Iowa— 
Mr. E. W. Fisher 
Adviser, THE RECORD 
Central High School 
Sioux City. 

Kansas— 
Miss Frances E. Taylor 
Argentine High School 
Kansas City. 


Louisiana— 
Miss Mazie Adkins 
Allen High School 
5625 Loyola Avenue 
New Orleans. 


District of Columbia— 
Miss Katherine Summy 
Adviser, CENTRAL BULLETIN 
Central High School 
Washington. 


Montana— 
Miss Catherine Calder 
Adviser, BILLINGS KYOTE 
Billings High School 
Billings. 

New York State— 
Mr. L. M. Woodworth 
Educational Building 
108 Union Street 
Schenectady. 


New York City— 
Miss Elizabeth M. Bryan 
Adviser, SKETCH BOOK 
Washington Irving High School 
40 Irving Place. 


North Carolina— 
Miss Laura J. Tillett 
Adviser, HOMESPUN 
Senior High School 


Greensboro. 





North Dakota— 
Mr. A. M. Paulson 
Adviser, COOPER HIGH RECORD 
Cooperstown High School 


Cooperstown. 


Pennsylvania— 
Mr. Lambert Greenawalt 
Box 227 
York. 


Texas— 
Miss M. E. Miller 
Adviser, BRACKENRIDGE TIMES 
Brackenridge High School 
San Antonio. 
Virginia— 
Miss Evelyn L. Moore 
E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg. 


Washington— 
Mr. U. N. Hoffman 
Adviser, STADIUM WORLD 
Stadium High School 


Tacoma. 


Colorado— 
Miss Dorothy Dunn 
East High School 


Denver. 


Florida— 
Mrs. Mary W. Moore 
Miami High School 
Miami. 

Maine— 
Miss Georgia T. Hamilton 
South Portland High School 
South Portland. 


Minnesota— 
Mr. J. E. Mulligan 
Central High School 


Minneapolis. 


Missouri— 
Mr. Thomas Ditmars 
Central High School 
Linwood Ave. & Indiana 
Kansas City. 


New Hampshire— 
Miss Mary F. Dresser 
Berlin Senior High School 
Berlin. 

Ohio— 
Miss Clara Ewalt 
School of Education 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland. 





THE EDITOR WRITES 
(Continued from Inside Cover Page) 


cities and states. We can’t do this yet 
for we are exceedingly busy, and the 
Association isn’t able to stand the ex- 
pense of such a practice even though 
it would be to the benefit of the mem- 
bers. We urge you to co-operate with 
the state chiirmen, but do not hesitate 
to communicate with the Association 
headquarters in New York whenever 
you feel you would like to do so. 





Thirteen 


Scanning the “Times” Room 


ET us enter the Times room of the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, South Side 
High School, which can boast that 

its paper has one of the best equipped 
publication’s offices in the country. The 
actual room is located at the northwest 
corner of the school building. 

Our first glance shows that the 
room is quite large. It is, in fact, 
larger than the ordinary class rooms. 
One complete side is given over to 
windows, which allow a great amount of 
light to flood the office and create a 
pleasant atmosphere in which to work. 
A great number of desks are arranged 
around three sides of the room, and 
upon these are labels designating to 
whom the desks belong. At the far 
end of the room, just in front of the 
windows, are two desks, very near each 
other, which are reserved for the gen- 
eral manager and the faculty adviser of 
the paper. Since these people have a 
great deal of business to be carried on 
between them, we have found it a great 
help to have the desks placed in these 
positions. 

In the middle space of the open rec- 
tangle formed by the desks are small 
desks and tables. At one end of the 


The following are marked with corre- 
sponding numerals or letters. 


1—Faculty adviser’s roll-top desk. 
2—Faculty adviser’s desk. 

3—Steel file cabinet. 

4—Business manager’s desk. 
5—Advertising manager’s desk. 
6-7—Auditor’s and mailing managers’ 

desks. 

8—Exchange desk. 

9—File cabinet. 

10—General manager’s desk. 
11—Table for general use. 
12—Standard newspaper copy table. 
13 to 18—Reporters’ desks. 
19—Marble-top table. 
20—Cut cabinet. 
21—Managing editor’s desk. 
22—Copy editor’s desk. 
23—News editor’s desk. 

24—Editor’s desk. 

25—Sports editor’s desk. 


26—File table for back issues of The Times. 


27—Circulation manager’s desk. 
X—Bulletin board by file table. 
Y-Y—Black boards on both sides of the 
room. 

Z—Mail boxes by desk 8. 

M—Copy box on desk 22. 

R—Kardex on desk 4. 

S—Supply cupboard. 

T—Circulation files on desk 27. 


Fourteen 


By LORETTA FOELLINGER 
General Manager, Spring, 1932 


OORRCCEERCOOEROEEOEEORERERCRERCRECERERCRCECERERRRRRCRRRRRREERRRRERERRReERERREEeeREee 
Loretta now general 
manager of the South Side 
after three years of apprenticeship in 
all phases of editorial 


Foellinger is 
Times 


and business 
work on the paper and has charge of 
about 125 staff members. Her ability 
is, perhaps, a family trait, as her father 
is publisher of the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel, the largest paper in Indiana 
outside the capital. A sister, Helene, 
was Times G. M. in the fall of 1927 
and is now Woman’s Editor of the 
Daily Illini. 
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rectangle is a regulation newspaper 
copy table. It is here that the paper 
is made up. Dummy sheets upon which 
the proof is pasted are kept in a desk 
near this table. 

The cut cabinet, in which all the cuts 
of school scenes, faculty pictures, car- 
toons, and advertising signatures are 
kept in filed order, is placed in one cor- 
ner of the room, where it is out of the 
way but accessible. 


T the open end of the inner rec- 
tangle is a large marble-topped 
table. In this table is a large supply 


of copy paper. which is always in de- 


Mell Entrance 
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Floor Pian of Times Room 


A miniature of the floor plan of the 
Times room will no doubt be of great help 
to those who have no idea of how it looks. 
The entrance at the right side of the room 
leads from the school corridor to the Times 
room. The one at the top of the cut is 
one that leads to the press room, where all 
the typesetting and printing for the Fort 
Wayne schools is done. 


mand. Paste, glue, cord, wrapping 
paper, and such materials are also kept 
here. 

Blackboard space or bulletin boards 
in conspicuous places are very efficient 
“eye catchers.” These “eye catchers” 
are used for important notices and an- 
nouncements. If the announcement is 
of special importance, a bit of brightly 
colored chalk tends to catch any wan- 
dering eye. A student cartoonist has 
labeled each slate of the blackboard 
for the various divisions of the paper. 
One slate is labeled, “Reporters”; an- 
other, “Sporters Writers”; and still an- 
other one has “Notices” as its heading. 

Typewriters are of great importance 
to the reporters as well as to the copy 
editors and typesetters. | Typewritten 
copy is not only neater in appearance, 
but also does away with many mistakes 
made because of unreadable writing. 
Three or more typewriters are enough 
for the average school paper, but here 
five are in constant use. 

Dictionaries and file cabinets with all 
the back issues of the paper are almost 
a necessity to a publication’s room. 
Both are in incessant demand as 
sources of material for stories. The 
Times room has given over one entire 
corner to files of all the editions of the 
paper which are bound in large stiff 
covers. 

In another corner of the room are 
many small boxes, made into the shape 
of a honey-comb, nailed to the wall. 
These are individual mail boxes and 
are used to contact staff members with 
individual notices or messages. Each 
private mail box has its owner’s name 
printed on a label. The names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so that the own- 
ers are very easily found. 


A TELEPHONE is one of the most 

used conveniences of the room. 
The phone is on a separate line from 
that of the regular school line. This 
allows as much freedom as possible to 
talk, for the wire is always open. 

In the room are several other sets of 
card files which are kept in fire-proof 
file cases. One file includes such in- 
formation about students in school as 
their schedules of classes, ages, and the 
number of brothers or sisters they have 
in school; while the other contains all 
the information needed about sub- 
scribers of the school paper. If the 
pupil has signed a promissory note for 
the paper, this note is filed here with 
all the receipts of the money received 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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EDITORIALS TO MAKE 
READERS THINK 
(Continued from Page 6) 
himself? 


lief. 


Just look around and notice all this 
evident hypocrisy. You can find it 
everywhere. When a point is raised, 
does everyone have to nod passively 
in agreement with the leader? We 
speak of individuality—that’s its ex- 
tent. To bring the matter down to 
our own school, let us take a situation 
so common that no one can fail to be 
familiar with it. A teacher expresses 
an opinion on a certain problem. Of 
course the question is open to discus- 
sion, but is there any? Everyone agrees 
perfectly, for to “keep in good with 
the teacher” is his sole object. Have 
you ever stopped to think that maybe 
a teacher might welcome discussion of 
this type? After all, argument—that 
is, sound, not groundless argument— 
is essential to this education that we’re 
all striving for. It arouses us to think, 
and that’s the most important thing 
after all, isn’t it? Don’t you admire 
the person who, when he does have 
reasons for disagreement, can stand up 
for them? He’s the one that is bene- 
fiting—not these people that sit smugly 
behind an obvious mask of pretense. 
You don’t need one. You'll get just 
as far and probably farther without it. 
Try it next time—it will do you good. 

“Washburn Grist’, 
Washburn Union High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


It certainly would be a re- 


v 


students, these 
The 


fellowing editorial will furnish them food 


To many especially in 


times, staying in school is a problem. 
influence their 


for thought which may 


action. 
Does Education Pay? 

TUDENTS who stay out of school 

to earn less than nine dollars a day 
are losing money. 

Every day spent at school earns nine 
dollars for the student, according to 
Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, of the U.S. Bur- 
eau of Education. 

Did you know that high school grad- 
uates earn on the average $1,000 per 
year or $40,000 in forty years, and 
that uneducated laborers earn just one- 
half as much? 

Our education requires twelve years 
of school. If 180 days are given to 
education each year we attend 2,160 
school days. If 2,160 days at school 
add $20,000 more to our income for 
life, each school day adds $9.25. 

Students then who stay out of school 
to earn less than $9.00 a day are los- 
ing money! Does graduation pay? 
You have the answer. | 

“Spartan-Shield”’, 

Huntington Park Union High School, 

Huntington Park, Calif. 


February, 1932 


Glementary Section 


HALL we seize the opportunity and 

make this year a great celebration? 

Ready—are we? Listen! Ready—set 

—the race is on! Go! First heat— 

stories taken from history, from litera- 

ture, stories individual and _ stories 

composite. Second 

heat—poems featur- 

ing the great Wash- 

ington as a boy, as a 

soldier, as a_ states- 

man and ae real 

child’s hero. Next 

heat—jokes, no end 

of them, all good, 

full of genuine fun 

and bringing our 

Washington nearer, 

closer and more real 

Minnie S. Graham to each of us. Last 

heat, but not least—block cuts to illus- 
trate stories, poems and jokes. 

Not the C. S. P. A. centennial, but 
the C. S. P. A.’s best year for its auth- 
ors, poets and illustrators in using its 
pages as a feature in celebrating the 
200th anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth. 

Most two hundred years ago, boys 

and girls, 

George Washington, like you and 

me, 

Struggled along with faith and grit 

To make the grade at school and 

play, 

With not a thought of years to come 

And only tried day’s work to do. 

Then let us all be wise 

And like our Washington 

Struggle along and make our name 

At this spring’s conference 


Of Columbia’s S. P. A. 


LIKE PRINTING? 


HAVE A PRESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


Publish a paper or put your- 
self thru college doing 
spare time printing. 
Many important men 
got their start or 
earned their educa- 
tion with a Kelsey 

Press. 

Big demand 
for stationery 
and cards with 
Raised Print- 
ing like En- 
graving. You 
can do _ this 
with any of 
our _ presses. 
Easy instruc- 
tions with ev 
ery outfit. 

Junior $5.90, Job Presses $11 and up. Send for 
free catalog of outfits and all details. 


The Kelsey Co., S-69, Meriden, Conn. 


SCANNING THE “TIMES” ROOM 

(Continued from Page 14) 
from him. Other files include the 
names of every advertiser placed in a 
Kardex. These names are arranged by 
alphabet as well as in sections. The 
sections are indicated by various col- 
ored papers which designate whether 
the store is situated in the southern or 
downtown district of the city. The 
Kardex also contains the business ac- 
counts. These files are placed near the 
business manager’s desk, next to the 
faculty adviser’s desk. 

A large ledger is used for an assign: 
ment book. In it are placed editorial, 
news, sports, and advertising assign- 
ments by the various editors. These 
assignments are checked “out” when 
seen by the reporter, and then are 
checked “in” when the assignment is 
satisfactorily completed. This process 
enables the editors to make a thorough 
check on all work being done or not 
done. 

ARGE model head schedules are 

found to be quite useful for copy 
editors. The schedules are made by 
pasting model heads on rectangular 
pieces of cardboard. Beneath or be- 
side each head is printed the type head 
and the number of units required to 
make it complete. Each letter of the 
alphabet with the number of units of 
space it occupies is also typewritten on 
this cardboard sheet. 

All copy is put in a three-decked 
copy box on the managing editor’s 
desk. The top deck is used for all 
copy just handed in; the bottom deck 
is for edited copy; and in the middle 
section are kept rewrite papers and 
point sheets. The point sheets are 
sheets of paper upon which each mem- 
ber of the staff keeps a record of points 
he has earned by writing stories or per- 
forming some service for the paper’s 
good. When a staff member receives 
or earns fifteen hundred points, he is 
awarded a bronze pin and is made a 
member of the 1500 Club. Three 
thousand points earn a silver pin; five 
thousand bring a gold pin; and ten 
thousand points reward the member 
with a gold pin set with a pearl and 
an emerald. This pin is the highest 
award which can be earned by a mem- 
ber of the Times staff. 

Near one end of the Times room is 
an exchange desk whose top is shaped 
like a box. In this desk are kept all 
the exchanges sent in from high schools 
from all parts of the United States. 
Approximately thirty or forty papers 
are received every day. These papers 
are carefully sorted and valuable ma- 
terial for stories gathered from them. 
By means of this box-like desk, the 
papers are kept in neat order and are 
not easily lost. 

The Times room is, of course on a 


Fifteen 





much smaller scale, a great deal 
like a regular newspaper office. It can 
be, and no doubt will be, greatly im- 
proved as conditions and finances 
warrant. 

A great amount of the equipment of 
the Times room has been purchased 
with the proceeds gained from the pub- 
lication of the paper, while the rest of 
the supplies have either been donated 
or made by various departments of the 
school. The mail boxes were con- 
structed by Mr. W. G. Stahl, chief cus- 
todian of South Side, and one of the 
pupils attending school. The manual 
training department cooperated with 
the staff by making the cut cabinet, 
copy table, and ten small reporters’ 
desks. Seven large desks together with 
several typewriters and a table were do- 
nated to the cause by the Fort Wayne 
School Board. Other equipment, in- 


cluding three large teachers’ desks, a 
steel file, Kardex, Telechron clock, two 
or three sets of journalism text books, 
two typewriters, heavy stiff covers for 
the files, three swivel chairs, a door 
shutter, exchange desk, picture frames, 
editor’s desk, desk light, chairs, roll- 
top desk, and an adding machine were 
purchased through the net proceeds of 
the paper. Approximately one hun- 
dred dollars was spent for supplies 
such as paper, glue, stamps, ink, as- 
signment books, index cards, and the 


like. 


The equipment in the Times room 
is valued at approximately two thou- 
sand dollars. This estimate does not 
include any supplies which have to be 
purchased from time to time. No 
wonder it is graded as “one of the 
best in the country.” 


“Unsigned Stories Preferred 


Majority of Journalism Class Favor Following Practice of 
Professional Newspapers 


Here is an article from the Washing- 
ton Irving Times, New York City, of 
November 16, that was written by the 
assistant editor, Sylvia Shimberg. This 
article is the result of the stimulus of 
a pertinent question in a bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


“To Sign or Not to Sign,” an article 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers’ Bulletin for September, 1931, 
has aroused a good deal of interest in 
the seventh term journalism class and 
brought forth the decision that school 
newspapers should not carry the names 
of the writers. 

Two Sides of Question 

The article presents two sides of a 
question which has long puzzled school 
journalists. Mr. Morris B. Sanford, 
faculty adviser of a Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, high school publication, sets forth 
his reasons for believing that news stor- 
ies in hign school publications should 
be signed. He claims that readers want 
to know who has written the articles 
they have enjoyed; and that seeing 
one’s name printed before or after an 
article is both an incentive for better 
and more accurate work, and a means 
for widening the circle of acquaintance 
for clever writers. 

Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, states on the other hand that 
signing news stories is a procedure 
which has not been in accordance with 


the policy of the C. S. P. A. 
Class Takes Vote 


Girls in the journalism class dis- 


Sixteen 


cussed reasons both for and against 
the practice of signing news stories and 
finally, in order to determine accurate- 
ly the attitude of the group, took a 
vote on the question with results as 
follows. In a group of 18 students 
present, 11 declared that news stories, 
with the exception of out-of-the-ordin- 
ary write-ups and feature stories, 
should not be signed; 4 upheld the 
practice of signing; 2 suggested that 
some be signed; | said that some long- 
er articles should be signed; and 1 was 


undecided. 


Those who asserted that ordinary 
news stories should not be signed gave 
as reasons: 


1. Interested journalists will write 
whether or not their names are printed. 

2. Ina large school like W. I., many 
of the students do not know the writer 
and are not interested in knowing who 
wrote the article. 

3. An interested reader may find 
out who wrote a story by asking a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff. 

4. The reader wants news in a news 
story and is not particularly interested 
in the personality of the writer. 

5. Too much competition would 
arise. 

6. Signing ordinary news stories is 
not professional practice. 


Those who contend that articles 
should be signed gave as reasons: 

1. Signing encourages better work. 

2. It tells who are the workers. 

3. An abundance of material en- 
ables the editors to choose only the 
best. 


High School Journalism 
Found To Be An Asset 


By MILTON M. ENZER 


Director, News Bureau, Union College, 


Schenectady, New York 


N my last year in Battin High 

School (then a co-ed high school, 
now a girl’s high school, with boys at 
the new Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.), I was one 
of a group which started the high 
school weekly, “High Spots.” In 
March of that year, 1925, I attended 
what I believe was the first convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. I still remember the infor- 
mative talks, the tour of the “Specta- 
tor” offices and then that of the 
“Tribune,” the Varsity Show, the din- 
ner at the International House, and 
yes, even the water polo match, as well 
as the picture taking on library steps. 

We edited “High Spots,” tried to 
give it a mature viewpoint. Then we 
all left for several colleges. Faced 
with the necessity of earning most of 
my tuition, I joined the staff of the 
“Concordiensis,” Union College semi- 
weekly paper, in the hopes of meeting 
some of the outside newspaper corre- 
spondents and thus land a job with a 
newspaper. I did. Later I served on 
the boards of all the college publica- 
tions and also organized the college 
News Bureau. 


HE inauguration of a -new presi- 

dent in my senior year served as a 
splendid opportunity to advertise the 
college. I received an offer from the 
college to become a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff and accepted even 
though I was offered a better paying 
job with the “Elizabeth Daily Journal” 
on whose staff I have worked three 
summers as “relief man.” I earned 
considerable money from writing for 
the “Tribune,” “Times,” AP, UP, INS, 
and other newspapers and press serv- 
ices of the country. 

Since my graduation in 1929 I have 
found an increasing scope for my ac- 
tivities which have been declared to be 
of significant benefit to the college. I 
have helped many students to get jobs 
as correspondents and thus helped them 
to earn their way through college. But 
unless a chap has high school experi- 
ence, thus getting to know “the ropes,” 
he cannot be used for a long time in 
such a position which requires mastery 
of detail and writing as well as news 
sense. 


Whether or not a chap is going into 


journalism, journalistic training, it 
seems to me, serves as good discipline 
for viewing things objectively and re- 
lating them to others in an interesting 
fashion. This is valuable in any field 


of endeavor. 
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Welcome Delegates! 


We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York... . 
and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort and convenience 
at the famous McAlpin. 


We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the Shopping District and within a short walking distance of the Theatri- 
cal Section. A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured 
by writing Mr. H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally see to 
it that delegates receive special and preferred service. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE 
Manager 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 
Broadway at 34th St. 
New York City 


“The Public Be Pleased” 
COLONIAL LINE 


Boston--$4.00 Providence--$3.00 Worcester--$4.56 


(Above Fares Include Berth in Cabin) 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11, North River, foot of Liberty 
Street, New York, at 6:00 P. M., daily, including Sunday. Outside staterooms, 
with running water, $1.00 and up. Auto Rates: Fords, Chevrolets, $7.50; all 
other cars, $9.50. 


Telephone BARCLAY 7-1800 for Reservations 
(or any authorized steamship agency) 


“ORCHESTRA and DANCING” 


‘‘Travel in Comfort by Steamer” 





EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 


March 10-11-12, 1932 


If you were at the First Convention in 1925, you still wish to be with us at the Eighth; if you come to 
the Eighth, you'll want to be with us at the Eighteenth. 


It’s no problem making a graph of the attendance at a C. S. P. A. Convention for it has always gone up 
steadily. 


Three hundred delegates in 1925; 1,615 in 1931; you estimate for 1932. 

There will be over 100 meetings, general and sectional. 

Outstanding speakers, publishers, editors, students and advisers. 

And the crowning event? 

The final affair in the New WALDORF-ASTORIA! 

It’s like going back to familiar scenes for our First final session was at the Old WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
now a memory, and we return to a New WALDORF-ASTORIA more splendid than the old but still a name 
that means much to all America. 


And ALL AMERICA is what you'll meet at the 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 


March 10-11-12, 1932 


at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 








